Tolstoy  Farm
1910
ON MAY 30, 1910 Hermann Kallenbach, a rich German architect
and close friend of Gandhi, offered the use of his farm for passive
resisters and their indigent families. The use of a farm of 1,100 acres
was given free of any rent or charge. Gandhi and Kallenbach named
it after Tolstoy.
Tolstoy Farm was nearly two miles long and a three-quarter mile
broad. Upon the farm, there were nearly one thousand fruit-bearing
trees and a small house. During the season oranges, apricots and
plums grew in abundance. Water was supplied from two wells as
well as a spring. The nearest railway station, Lawley, was about one
mile from the farm, and Johannesburg twenty-one miles. Gandhi
and Kallenbach now decided to build houses on the farm to accom-
modate the passive resisters. On June 4 some satyagrahis came to
work and live on the farm.
The settlers hailed from Gujarat, Tamil Nad, Andhra and North
India. There were Hindus, Muslims, Parsis and Christians among
them. Aboutforty of them were young men, two or three old men, five
women, and thirty children of whom five were girls.
The food offered no difficulty because the settlers realized the
absurdity of separate kitchens. Gandhi was prepared even to
provide meat to those who wanted it. But Muslims and Christians
readily agreed to live on vegetarian diet. The Christian women were
given charge of the cooking department and Gandhi and others
assisted them. The food was to be the simplest possible and the time
as well as number of meals were fixed. There was one single kitchen,
and all dined in a single row. Everyone did his own cleaning. The
common pots were cleaned by different parties by turns. Drink and
smoking were totally prohibited.
The building work was planned by Kallenbach. There was a
European mason who taught the settlers. A Gujarati carpenter